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To  Hunt  or  Not  to  Hunt 
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Editorial 


Quite  recently  the  sport  of  hunting 
was  subjected  to  a  withering  assault. 
A  nationally  televised  "news"  docu- 
mentary purported  to  "take  a  close 
look"  at  hunting  in  American  soci- 
ety. Isolating  the  most  controversial 
types  of  hunting  and  focusing  again 
and  again  on  grisly  scenes,  the  docu- 
mentary made  this  visual  statement: 
hunting  is  a  bloodbath,  and  that  is 
all  it  is. 

Clearly  here  was  intentional  bias, 
a  selectivity  of  truths  which  were 
presented  to  cast  hunting,  and  hunt- 
ers, in  the  worst  possible  light.  It 
was  not  the  first  television  show  to 
do  this;  it  was  merely  the  worst  we 
have  seen  up  to  now.  Bias  has  been 
the  rule  in  many  such  productions, 
and  the  public  at  large  gets  scant 
opportunity  to  make  calm,  rational 
value  judgments. 

Paleolithic  man  hunted  for  his 
sustenance  by  necessity.  In  Neolithic 
times,  as  increasing  knowledge  of 
plant  and  animal  husbandry  en- 
hanced man's  security,  hunting  grad- 
ually succeeded  from  a  necessary 
exercise  to  an  optional  pursuit.  Al- 
though many  people,  even  in  the  de- 
veloped parts  of  the  world,  continue 
to  rely  on  hunting  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  annual  meat  supply, 
hunting  has  come  to  us  down  through 
the  centuries  essentially  as  a  recre- 
ational activity. 

Inasmuch  as  hunting  has  re- 
mained an  important  part  of  man's 
culture,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
humane  and  ethically  discreet  activi- 
ty. Nothing  has  occurred  in  the  bio- 
logical process  which  alters  that 
truth.  However,  like  football  or 
omphaloskepsis  (navel  contempla- 
tion), hunting  is  not  for  everyone. 
Looming  importantly  is  the  fact  that 
many  people  find  blood,  guts  and 
death  wholly  abhorrent.  To  them, 
and  to  many  hunters  as  well,  scenes 


from  the  local  slaughterhouse  or 
poultry  processing  plant  would  have 
been  as  distressing  as  were  the  care- 
fully selected  shots  from  the  "news" 
documentary.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, that  our  meat-eating  society 
will  ever  suffer  the  indignity  of  a 
tour  of  the  abattoir  via  commercial 
TV. 

Man's  urge  to  hunt  has  been  con- 
tinuously modified  by  local  custom, 
family  and  peer  group  attitude,  avail- 
ability of  opportunity,  and  in  recent 
decades  by  the  mass  communication 
media,  television  in  particular.  The 
latter,  it  seems,  is  well  down  the  road 
toward  giving  us  a  warped  concept 
of  hunting  and  some  very  unrealistic 
views  about  wildlife. 

People  are  fascinated  by  and  uni- 
versally empathize  with  animals. 
This  appeal  of  animals  is  made  to 
order  for  gaining  and  holding  audi- 
ence attention  while  a  message  is  de- 
livered. Anthropomorphism  (giving 
human  qualities  to  animals)  is  hand- 
maiden to  distortion  of  realities  in 
the  natural  world.  This  accents  nor- 
mal feelings  about  animals  and  is 
exploited  with  devasting  effect 
against  the  idea  of  killing  the  ani- 
mals thus  portrayed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  values  of 
sport  hunting  are  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  convey.  Rewards  of 
the  chase  are  very  personal  things, 
and  benefits  are  only  partially  trans- 
ferable. 

Among  hunters,  one's  bag  and  ex- 
periences do  not  acutely  reach  an- 
other, for  it  is  personal  participation 
and  skill  that  determine  the  values. 
These  remain  largely  unknown 
quantities  to  one  who  does  not  hunt, 
for  this  individual  has  no  concep- 
tion of  the  values  at  all.  Such  an  in- 
dividual is  unlikely  to  see  beyond 
the  bloodbath,  and  the  visual  mani- 
festation of  death. 


In  an  atmosphere  of  contrived 
emotionalism,  many  people  are  sub- 
consciously persuaded  that  animals, 
unless  killed  by  hunters,  will  live 
forever  and  that  the  hunter's  role  is 
one  of  pure  destruction,  with  no  re- 
deeming value  for  anyone  including 
the  hunter  himself.  This  is  not  so, 
but  it  is  the  bill  of  goods  being 
hawked  in  the  media  market  place. 

To  hunt  or  not  to  hunt  is  a  matter 
of  self-determination;  it  is  strictly 
one's  personal  decision.  There  is  no 
biological  reason  not  to  take  a 
harvest  from  managed  game  popula- 
tions for  which  sport  hunting  is  al- 
lowed. But  if  it  is  repulsive  to  you — 
if  it  doesn't  fit  your  code  of  ethics — 
by  all  means  don't  hunt.  It  is  as 
wrong  to  belittle  the  non-hunter  as 
it  is  to  castigate  the  hunter. 

I  have  been  an  avid  sport  hunter 
for  46  years  and  I  shall  be  everlast- 
ingly grateful  for  the  multiple  satis- 
factions hunting  has  brought  me. 
I  came  by  my  love  naturally  and  I 
have  traveled  in  good  company.  In 
the  journey  I  have  scrutinized  both 
sides  of  the  hunting  issue,  and  the 
assertions  of  the  "anti's"  do  not 
sway  me.  I  am  not  trying  to  convert 
anyone,  only  hopeful  that  the  great 
army  of  the  uncommitted  will  take 
a  cool  look  at  a  heated  subject  be- 
fore reaching  conclusions. 


^^U/^4^ 


Ed  Corlson  is  a  career  wildlife  professional. 
He  worked  for  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  taught  game  management 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  and  spent  26 
years  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Currently  he  is  Senior  Planner  for  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division  of  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural   Resources. 
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SAPELO  HUNT 


by  Marcie  Auton 


Charles  chuckled  softly,  as  he  munched  the 
sweet  green  coolness  of  a  palmetto  stalk  and 
squinted  up  into  the  tresses  of  a  moss-dressed 
live  oak.  His  eyes  wandered  lazily  from  the 
patches  of  sunlight  to  the  ground  where  his 
prize  buck  lay. 

"Mr.  Coffin,  you  and  your  island  have  proved 
me  wrong,"  Charles  said,  turning  to  watch  his 
host,  who  absentmindedly  poked  at  a  glistening 
sapphire  dragonfly. 


Coffin  shifted  his  rifle  as  his  winged  friend 
flitted  away  to  the  security  of  a  nearby  oleander 
bush.  "Proved  you  wrong?  How's  that?"  Coffin 
said,  looking  puzzled. 

"I  thought  I  was  only  good  at  flying,"  Charles 
said,  sheepishly  stealing  another  glance  at  his 
trophy. 

"Mr.  Lindbergh,"  said  Coffin,  straightening 
up  with  sudden  conviction  in  his  manner  and 
voice,  "anyone  who  can  land  a  plane  in  my  cow 
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pasture  with  the  precision  that  you  showed,  and 
anyone  who  has  the  patience  to  spend  33  hours 
in  a  plane  traversing  the  Atlantic,  as  you  did — 
has  the  qualities  of  a  great  deer  hunter!" 

It  was  August  1927  on  Sapelo  Island,  just 
three  months  after  Charles  Lindbergh  made  his 
historic  flight  across  the  Atlantic,  and  16  years 
after  Detroit  auto  magnate  Howard  Coffin  pur- 
chased the  island  from  Thomas  Spaulding  III. 
Gracious  hospitality  characterized  Coffin's  19 
years  on  Sapelo,  and  during  those  days  the  is- 
land saw  many  famous  personalities.  President 
and  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  vacationed  with  Cof- 
fin in  1928,  near  the  end  of  their  last  year  in 
the  White  House,  and  the  Herbert  Hoovers 
visited  Sapelo  after  Mr.  Hoover's  term  ended. 
Both  these  renowned  families,  as  well  as  many 
more  of  Coffin's  friends,  enjoyed  the  lavish  com- 
fort of  his  South  End  Place  and  the  abundance 
of  wildlife  offered  to  them  as  hunters. 

The  native  game  was  white-tailed  deer,  but 
the  island  also  abounded  in  grey  squirrel,  duck, 
rabbit,  and  raccoon.  The  waters  of  Sapelo  were 
a  haven  for  endless  varieties  of  fish.  Game  and 
fish  on  the  island  were  so  plentiful  that  Coffin 
determined  that  a  different  island-produced 
entree  could  be  served  every  day  for  five  weeks! 


Howard  Coffin  did  many  things  for  Sapelo. 
He  developed  an  oyster  plant,  a  shrimp-packing 
operation,  and  a  seafood  canning  enterprise  to 
employ  the  blacks  of  Hog  Hammock,  island 
residents  since  the  days  of  slavery.  He  built  miles 
of  shell  road,  dug  artesian  wells,  built  an  electric 
power  plant,  and  constructed  a  marine  railway 
to  accommodate  boats — the  island's  only  con- 
tact with  the  mainland. 

Coffin's  ventures  were  diverse,  but  probably 
the  most  long-lasting  was  his  interest  in  the 
island's  wildlife.  He  established  the  first  planned 
game  management  program  on  Sapelo  and  hired 
an  English  gamekeeper  to  direct  it.  Wild  ducks 
were  attracted  to  ponds  fed  by  the  artesian  wells. 
Pheasant  and  quail  were  raised  to  stock  the  thick 
forests  that  already  boasted  a  rich  array  of  native 
game.  Coffin  brought  an  assortment  of  exotic 
birds  from  Guatemala,  including  ocellated  tur- 
keys, currassow,  and  chachalaca. 

All  of  Coffin's  endeavors  were  not  successful, 
but  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  concern,  Sapelo 
Island  wildlife  might  not  have  survived. 

1 975  finds  Sapelo  different  from  Coffin's  days. 
The  magnificent  South  End  mansion  still  stands 
regally  aloof,  but  now  it  harbors  the  operations 
of  the  University  of  Georgia's  Marine  Institute. 

please  turn  page 
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Tabby  ghosts  of  Spanish  missions  still  inspire 
visions  of  tonsured  monks  disappearing  among 
the  ruins;  but  the  eerie  silence  is  broken  by  the 
humming  of  a  plane. 

Sunlight  seeps  through  faded,  weathered  walls 
of  shanties  in  the  Hog  Hammock  District;  but 
now  wire  flags  of  color  TV  antennas  jut  de- 
fiantly from  the  rusting  tin  roofs. 

The  state  purchased  12,000  acres  on  the  north 
end  of  Sapelo  in  1969  and  established  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Wildlife  Management  Area.  This  area 
is  administered  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Re- 
gional Game  Supervisor  C.  V.  Waters,  in  charge 
of  the  area,  says,  "I  don't  know  how  I  compare 
to  Mr.  Coffin's  English  gamekeeper,  but  we  do 
the  best  we  can." 

The  state's  wildlife  management  on  Sapelo 
has  been  directed  primarily  toward  habitat  im- 
provement and  development.  One  priority  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  wild  turkey  rearing 
area  to  provide  wild  stock  for  relocation  else- 
where in  the  state.  During  this  period  no  hunting 
has  been  allowed  on  the  island,  and  visitation 
has  been  restricted. 

White-tailed  deer  have  always  been  abundant 
on  Sapelo,  due  to  the  protective  situation  there. 
The  early  owners  were  wealthy  men  who  strictly 


controlled  how  the  wildlife  was  hunted.  More 
recently,  the  administration  by  Game  and  Fish 
personnel  has  furnished  even  greater  protection. 

Given  a  decent  habitat  and  good  protection, 
deer  populations  thrive,  and  Sapelo's  deer  are 
no  exception.  In  fact,  the  island  is  beginning  to 
show  obvious  signs  of  over-population.  A  def- 
inite "browse-line"  ( the  deer  consume  all  avail- 
able food  as  high  as  they  can  reach)  is  becoming 
apparent  all  over  the  island. 

This  fall  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  is  hosting  its  first  public  deer  hunts. 
These  hunts  are  being  conducted  as  a  control 
measure  on  the  island-bound  deer  population. 
There  are  three  hunts  altogether.  A  three-day 
buck  hunt  in  October  was  held  for  the  general 
public.  Two  parent/child  hunts  take  place  in 
November  and  December;  these  are  quota  hunts 
limited  to  150  pairs  of  young  hunters  and  re- 
sponsible adults.  All  participants  must  arrange 
their  own  transportation  to  the  island. 

"Our  dilemma  is  management  of  people  and 
deer,"  says  Waters.  "We  want  to  allow  pub- 
lic recreation  on  this  public  land,  and  we  abso- 
lutely must  control  the  deer  population.  But  we 
certainly  don't  want  to  destroy  the  beautiful 
natural  qualities  of  Sapelo  Island."  For  these 
reasons  the  initial  public  hunts  on  Sapelo  have 
been  rather  restrictive,  with  short  hunts  and  low 
quotas.  "We  are  going  to  go  slow  until  we  are 
sure  we  can  have  public  hunting  without  dis- 
rupting the  island,"  Waters  says. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  hopes 
to  realize  several  goals  from  the  managed  deer 
hunts  on  Sapelo.  The  first  is  to  reduce  the  deer 
population  to  a  level  compatible  with  what  the 
island  will  support.  Each  deer  taken  must  be 
brought  to  a  specified  check  station  and  dressed 
by  DNR  workers.  This  is  a  part  of  a  reproduc- 
tion study  and  will  provide  information  on  the 
reproduction  potential  of  Sapelo  deer.  Finally, 
the  hunts  will  provide  recreation  to  many  of 
Georgia's  hunters. 

On  Sapelo  the  live  oak  stands  like  an  obsti- 
nate queen,  immune  to  time.  Her  scabrous  robe 
and  moss-crowned  tresses  keep  vigilant  watch 
over  the  kingdom  of  sapphire  dragonflies,  white- 
tailed  deer,  tropical  palmetto,  and  snow-white 
fluffs  of  oleander.  For  hundreds  of  years  she  has 
watched  and  listened,  but  remained  mute.  She 
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has  seen  Sapelo  travel  up  the  road  of  civilization. 
She  was  there  when  Spanish  monks  brought 
Christianity  to  the  Creek  Indians  in  the  16th 
century.  French  aristocrats  dueled  under  her 
branches  in  the  late  1 700s,  and  the  wildlife 
around  her  was  the  joy  of  Scottish  gourmet 
Thomas  Spaulding  in  the  1 800s.  Howard  Coffin 
brought  with  him  not  only  the  first  major 
changes  in  her  island  environment,  but  also  a 
renewed  social  life  characterized  by  sumptuous 
living  and  famous  personalities.  Why,  once  un- 
der her  very  branches  the  famous  Charles  Lind- 
bergh rested  after  a  day  of  hunting! 

Sapelo  has  changed,  and  is  changing  still.  Just 
this  fall  a  whole  new  breed  of  hunters  came  to 
the  forests — hunters  swathed  in  bright  orange 
shawls,  most  of  whom  relate  more  to  moon  land- 
ings than  trans-Atlantic  solo  flights.  Charles 
Lindbergh  wasn't  there  this  time.  Neither  was 
Herbert  Hoover  or  Calvin  Coolidge.  But  rather, 
two  hundred  or  so  Georgia  deer  hunters — out 
for  a  challenge,  a  deer,  and  just  a  plain  good 
time.  ® 
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The  golden  broomsedge  whispers  against  the 
pants  leg,  signaling  the  advance  toward  the  dog 
on  point.  Hearing,  or  sensing,  the  hunters'  ap- 
proach, the  stiffened  pointer  tenses  even  more. 
Imperceptibly  the  dog's  head  lowers  and  bunched 
muscles  stand  out  like  ropes  down  the  shoulders 
and  flanks.  With  each  step  the  birds  must  flush. 

The  covey  rise  is  not  perfect,  a  long  way  out 
and  near  the  woods'  edge.  The  old  black  man 
lifts  his  gun  and  neatly  drops  a  crossing  bird. 
A  good  shot,  but  not  as  in  years  gone  by,  when 
two,  or  even  three  birds  would  have  come 
to  bag. 

A  cold  breeze  whips  a  vagrant  strand  of  silver 
hair  as  the  broad  face  splits  in  a  grin.  "Got  'im." 

Under  a  distant  January  sun,  he  takes  the  bird 
from  the  dog  and  regards  it  with  satisfaction. 
He  is  proud  of  this  one  bird,  as  he  has  been 
proud  of  the  countless  others  delivered  by  al- 
most countless  dogs  over  60  years  of  bird  hunt- 
ing. Roosevelt  Harper,  74,  is  a  bird  hunter  and 
has  been  ever  since  he  could  carry  a  gun  and 
follow  a  dog. 

Age  has  dimmed  the  eye  and  slowed  the 
bones.  Roosevelt  still  hunts,  but  not  as  far.  He 
can  still  shoot,  but  not  as  quick,  nor  as  sure. 
He  still  trains  his  own  dogs,  but  he  can't  "wear 
down"  the  boisterous  pups.  He  is  a  living  vestige 
of  those  golden  days  when  birds  were  as  plentiful 
as  we  wish  they  were  now.  Things  are  different 
now,  but  he  still  follows  the  dogs  and  hunts 
the  birds. 

Roosevelt  has,  of  course,  worked  to  provide 
for  his  family.  He  and  his  wife  Daisy  are  com- 
fortable but  not  rich.  His  family  has  been  well 
tended,  but  he  has  never  been  accused  of  letting 
these  things  unduly  interfere  with  his  bird 
hunting. 

In  the  end,  it  comes  to  one  point — a  man 
spends  his  time  doing  that  which  he  likes  best. 
For  Roosevelt  Harper  this  has  always  been  bird 
hunting.  He  wants  nothing  more  than  one  more 
really  good  dog  and  for  the  coveys  to  hold  in 
the  open.  He  has  spent  his  life  doing  what  he 
likes  best  and  is  happy  with  it. 
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Roosevelt  Harper 

Profile  of  a  Bird  Hunter 


by  Aaron  Pass 
Photography  by  the  Author 


"Roosevelt  has  been  hunting  birds  since  I've 
known  him  and  I've  known  him  50  years."  Daisy. 

"First  time  I  ever  met  him,  he  was  bird  hunt- 
ing and  he  ain't  quit  since.  When  he  came  court- 
ing, he'd  bring  his  dog  and  gun  and  kill  a  mess 
of  birds  on  the  way."  Daisy. 

"He  was  a  ladies  man,  too.  When  he  didn't 
come  to  see  me,  he'd  go  see  one  of  his  other  lady 
friends.  He  usually  had  at  least  two  or  three 
at  once."  Daisy. 

"Hummph,  she's  got  me  mixed  up  with  that 
other  Roosevelt  fellow — the  one  that  used  to  be 
President."  Roosevelt. 

"I  don't  know  how  come  I  got  so  involved 
with  bird  hunting.  Most  other  colored  men  in 
this  county  hunted  rabbits  or  possums.  My 
daddy  used  to  bird  hunt  quite  a  bit,  kept  a  dog 
and  I  guess  that's  what  got  me  started."  Roose- 


velt. 


please  turn  page 
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"I've  sold  a  lot  of  dogs.  Used  to,  when  I  had  a 
real  weakness  for  money,  I'd  get  a  dog  broke 
just  right  and  some  rich  white  man'd  offer  me 
a  big  price.  I  would  always  sell  and  end  up 
hunting  with  a  scrub.  Took  me  a  long  time  to 
learn  not  to  sell  my  best  dog."  Roosevelt. 

"Never  did  like  to  take  advantage  of  a  man  on 
a  dog  trade.  I  want  to  go  to  heaven — to  hell  with 
him."  Roosevelt. 

"When  I  was  younger  I  could  break  any  dog 
worth  being  called  a  bird  dog.  But  I  never  had 
to  whip  one  much.  To  train  dogs,  you  ought  to 
be  smarter  than  they  are."  Roosevelt. 

"To  cure  a  wide  runner  I'd  hunt  him  every 
day,  from  sunrise  'til  dark.  Pretty  soon,  he'd  be 
glad  to  get  to  stop  and  point."  Roosevelt. 

"I  don't  know  about  this  special  dog  feed.  We 
used  to  feed  'em  cornbread  and  table  scraps  and 
we  had  some  pretty  good  dogs."  Roosevelt. 


"Fancy  guns  are  O.K.,  I  guess,  if  you  want  to 
spend  the  money.  I've  never  seen  one  that  would 
kill  a  bird  any  further  or  any  deader  than  my 
old  automatic.  If  you  have  one  that  will,  bring  it 
by  and  we'll  trade."  Roosevelt. 

"To  have  good  bird  dogs,  you've  got  to  hunt 
'em  on  birds."  Roosevelt. 

"When  the  birds  get  up,  you've  got  to  shoot 
and  shoot  fast.  They  sure  as  hell  ain't  gonna  fall 
'less  you  do."  Roosevelt. 

"I've  guided  white  folks  and  I  have  trained 
dogs  for  them.  Mostly  though.  I've  hunted  on 
my  own  and  used  my  own  dogs.  I  don't  like  to  be 
beholden  to  anybody  if  I  can  help  it."  Roosevelt. 
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"I've  always  loved  to  bird  hunt,  and  I've  spent 
a  bunch  of  money  on  it.  I  guess  I've  got  a  million 
dollars  in  it,  and  I  don't  regret  a  penny  of  it." 
Roosevelt  Harper.  § 
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The  Hull 


by  Bill  Morehead 


I'm  a  sucker  for  paintings  and  sketches  of 
old  boats — especially  a  picture  of  a  small  boat 
resting  on  the  bank  of  some  coastal  creek.  If  the 
boat  has  part  of  an  old  rope  or  a  broken  oar, 
so  much  the  better.  Nothing  is  more  provoking 
or  more  like  an  unfinished  sentence  than  a 
painting  of  such  a  boat — unless  it's  a  real  boat 
and  my  feet  are  muddy  because  I'm  there 
looking  at  it. 

New  boats  resting  in  their  fancy  slips  look 
like  what  they  are — sleek,  manufactured 
products  out  of  use  for  the  moment.  Old  boats, 
no  matter  if  they're  missing  a  plank  or  two,  reek 
with  the  lore  of  yesterdays.  It's  possible,  if  you 
come  upon  one  in  the  edge  of  twilight  and  a 
gull  is  talking  to  you  overhead,  to  get  the  feeling 
that  the  old  hull  is  not  really  discarded,  simply 
on  another  trip  in  a  part  of  our  world  we 
know  nothing  about. 

Have  you  ever  smelled  the  wood  of  an  old 
scow  that  soaked  its  life  out  of  the  sea?  As  odors 
of  the  sea  etch  themselves  into  your  brain  you 
may  hear  waves  breaking  gently  on  the  bow 
as  the  boat  eases  out  of  the  creek  into  the  sound. 
If  you  listen  hard  you  can  faintly  hear  the 
whistle  of  a  pintail  flock  ghosting  through  the 
silence  of  the  marsh.  If  you  close  your  eyes, 
pressing  the  wood  against  your  face,  you  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  salty  guy  manning  the 


oars,  his  ragged  sleeves  flapping  in  the  wind. 
You  see  him  rubbing  the  white  stubble  of  his 
chin  with  a  hand  deeply  furrowed  by  a  hundred 
mullet-blows  and  the  shucking  of  countless 
oysters. 

There  is  an  old  boat  down  on  the  coast  that 
haunts  me.  I  see  it  often  as  I  drive  by,  its  stern 
hidden  by  the  marsh  grass  and  its  bow  pointing 
to  the  sky.  This  boat  lies  maybe  a  thousand 
yards  from  the  nearest  creek,  where  it  has  rested 
on  the  marsh  grass  for  several  years.  How  did 
it  get  there?  Was  it  torn  loose  from  its  moorings 
during  some  hurricane?  Did  waves  lap  her 
sides  and  did  the  wind  whip  the  ropes  smartly 
as  she  was  driven?  Who  owned  the  boat  and  how 
did  they  make  out  after  she  was  lost?  I  do  not 
know  the  answers,  only  the  questions. 

To  see  a  grave  with  a  headstone  is  to  see  a 
final  answer  to  some  person's  life.  But  to  see  an 
old  boat,  thrown  upon  the  banks  of  time  and 
wear,  is  not  to  see  an  answer  at  all,  but  a  floating 
sea  of  memories  and  wonder  .  .  .  and  I  wonder 
if  maybe  I'm  seeing  a  boat  crossing  the  River 
Styx.  Maybe  that  boat  haunts  me  because  it 
will  be  the  one  that  carries  me  across  when  my 
time  comes.  If  so.  I  hope  I'll  get  to  smell  the 
breezes  of  the  marsh.  As  I  said,  I'm  a 
sucker  for  an  old  boat.      ® 
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Big  Deer  Contest  1974-75 


The  Georgia  Big  Deer  Contest  is  jointly  spon- 
sored by  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  the  Geor- 
gia Wildlife  Federation.  Judging  takes  place 
after  June  1  each  year  to  evaluate  the  deer 
trophies  taken  in  Georgia  during  the  previous 
hunting  season.  Winners  are  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  antler  size  in  two  categories,  Typical  Rack 
and  Nontypical  Rack. 

All  racks  are  measured  by  wildlife  biologists 
of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  using  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  system  of  measurement.  Any 
hunter  who  kills  a  buck  with  an  unusually  large 
rack  should  take  it  to  the  nearest  Game  Man- 
agement Regional  Field  Office  for  measurement 
after  the  antlers  have  air-dried  for  60  days.  The 
Boone  and  Crockett  system  allows  for  the  mea- 


surement of  all  dimensions  of  the  rack  and  con- 
verts these  dimensions  to  a  point  scale.  It  DOES 
NOT  refer  to  the  number  of  antler  points  or  pro- 
jections on  the  rack. 

Winners  of  the  contest  will  attend  the  Geor- 
gia Wildlife  Federation's  annual  meeting  where 
they  will  be  awarded  prizes  as  part  of  the  Fed- 
eration Awards  program.  Each  entrant  in  the 
contest  will  receive  a  Master  Hunter  Certificate 
noting  the  hunter's  name,  date  and  place  of 
kill,  and  final  score  of  antlers. 

The  following  is  an  updated  listing  of  the 
rules  for  the  Big  Deer  Contest  which  apply  to 
the  1975-76  contest,  and  the  official  measuring 
stations  of  the  contest.  It  is  advised  that  all 
entrants  call  for  an  appointment  to  measure 
their  trophies. 


RULES 

1.  Minimum  qualifying  sizes:  typical  rack — 150  pts.;  nontypical  rack — 175  pts. 
Measurements  to  be  taken  by  a  verifying  official  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
measurement  system. 

2.  Any  hunter  is  eligible  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  an  affili- 
ated club  of  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  or  a  subscriber  to  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  magazine.  Hunters  need  not  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to 
enter,  but  only  deer  taken  in  the  State  of  Georgia  by  legal  means  and  in 
conformity  with  all  state  and  federal  game  laws  and  regulations  may  be 
entered. 

3.  Only  deer  killed  during  the  current  season  will  be  considered  for  the  contest 
prizes. 

4.  Deer  killed  with  a  bow  and  arrow  are  also  eligible,  provided  they  meet  mini- 
mum requirements.  Indicate  that  archery  equipment  was  used,  rather  than  a 
rifle  or  shotgun. 

5.  PHOTOGRAPH:  A  clear  photograph  is  desirable  if  it's  one  that  can  be  kept  by 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine.  Please  do  NOT  send  a  photograph  that  you 
want  returned.  All  photographs  and  entry  forms  become  the  property  of 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine.  Please  identify  all  pictures  by  putting  your  name 
on  the  back. 

6.  The  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  and  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  reserve 
the  right  to  re-measure  any  trophy  rack  entered,  to  interview  witnesses  of  kill 
date,   and   to   refuse   any   questionable   application. 

7.  Before  the  affidavit  can  be  accepted,  the  truth  of  the  statements  must  be  at- 
tested to  before  a  qualified  officer  such  as  the  notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace, 
sheriff,  municipal  clerk,  postmaster,  member  of  the  state  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  conservation   ranger,  etc. 

8.  There  is  no  entry  fee  for  the  contest. 

9.  Split  or  repaired  skulls  will  not  be  acceptable. 

10.  Antlers  may  not  show  removed  or  repaired  points. 

11.  All  antlers  must  air  dry  for  60  days  before  measurements  can  be  taken.  Each 
applicant  must  present  to  the  measurer  an  affidavit  noting  date  of  kill. 

12.  Address  all  correspondence  regarding  these  awards  to:  Big  Deer  Contest, 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine,  270  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30334.  Deadline  for  entries  is  June  1,  1976. 


VERIFYING  OFFICIALS 

NORTHWEST 

William  C.  Collins 

Game  Management  Regional  Headquarters 

Route  1 

Armuchee,  Georgia 

(404)232-9711 

NORTHEAST 

James  Scharnagel 

Route  2 

Gainesville,  Georgia  30501 

(404)  532-5303 

CENTRAL 

Richard  Whittington 

Route  3,  Box  7A 

Ft.  Valley,  Georgia  31030 

(912)825-8348 

SOUTH   CENTRAL 

Frank  Parrish 

Route   1 

Fitzgerald,  Georgia  31750 

(912)423-2988 

SOUTHWEST 

Oscar  Dewberry 

P.O.  Box  911 

Bainbridge,  Georgia  31717 

(912)436-2481 

COASTAL 

C  V.  Waters 

Sapelo  Island,  Georgia  31327 

(912)485-2231 
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1974/75   CONTEST  WINNERS 

TYPICAL   RACK:  NONTYPICAL   RACK: 

Don   Harris   of  Cartersville,   Georgia,    165    2/8   pts.  Thomas  H.  Cooper  of  Lilburn,  Georgia,  215  7/8  pts. 

taken  on  November  29,  1974,  in  Putnam  County.  taken  on  November  25,  1975,  in  Putnam  County. 


CONTEST   WINNERS 

NOTE:  The  following  individuals  entered  racks  taken  in  the  1974  season  which 
scored  above  the  minimum  qualifying  score  of  150  pts.  for  typical  racks,  and 
above  175  pts.  for  nontypical  racks.  They  will  receive  a  Master  Hunter's  Cer- 
tificate from  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  and  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. 


TYPICAL: 

Zeke  Woodall,  Ashburn-160  5/8  pts.,  Nov.  2,  1974, 

Worth  County 
Curt  B.  Jamison,  Ft.  Valley-160  3/8  pts.,  Nov.  27, 

1974,  Crawford  County 
L.    L.    Rowan,    Kennesaw-159    pts.,    Nov.    2,    1974, 

Monroe  County 

S.  M.  Driskell,  Forsyth- 157  3/8  pts.,  Nov.  6,   1974, 

Monroe  County 
Jim  Arnold,  Atlanta-155  7/8  pts., 
Wayne   Saylor,   Sycamore— 155    5   8   pts.,    Nov.    12, 

1974,  Worth  County 

Steve  Wilkins,  Colbert-155  2/8  pts.,  Nov.  22,  1974, 

Oglethorpe  County 
Byron  Wilson,  Dalton-152  7/8  pts.,  Nov.,  1974 
Jim   Beacham,  Conley-151    1/8  pts.,   Nov.   3,    1974 
Ron  L.  Arthur,  Forsyth-150  7/8  pts.,  Jan.   1,   1975, 

Monroe  County 

NONTYPICAL: 

Earl  W.  Williamson,  Columbus-185  7/8  pts.,  Nov.  2, 
1974,  Harris  County 


STATE   RECORDS 

TYPICAL   RACK: 

184  pts.,  Gene  Almand,  Riverdale,  Newton  County, 
November  16,  1966. 

NONTYPICAL   RACK: 

240  5/8  pts.,  John  L.  Hatton,  Macon,  Monroe  Coun- 
ty, November  16,   1973. 

WEIGHT: 

355  lbs.  (dressed  weight),  Boyd  Jones,  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  taken  in  Worth  County  on  November  11, 
1972. 
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Fox  Hunting 


by  Rebecca  N.  Marshall 


You  haven't  lived  until  you've  spent  the  better  part 
of  a  Saturday  morning  riding  around  in  north  Georgia, 
following  people  on  horseback  who  are  following 
hounds  that  they  hope  are  following  a  fox. 

If  you  think  this  sounds  a  bit  like  the  Keystone  Cops, 
you're  right.  The  hilltoppers  (people  following  the 
hunt  in  cars)  try  to  figure  out  where  the  hunters  are 
going.  The  hunters,  meanwhile,  are  trying  to  figure  out 
which  way  the  hounds  are  going,  and  the  hounds  are 
hoping  to  discover  which  way  the  fox  went.  The  fox  is 
the  only  one  who  knows  where  he's  headed,  and  most 
of  the  time  he's  probably  not  so  sure. 

To  people  who  aren't  great  horse  lovers,  fox  hunting 
may  seem  sort  of  silly:  what's  the  sport  in  sitting  on 
a  horse  for  three  hours  and  chasing  a  bunch  of  dogs? 
Especially  when  you  can't  even  eat  what  the  dogs  catch. 

But  many  sports  seem  pointless  until  you  understand 
them.  What  fun  is  watching  a  football  game,  for 
instance,  unless  you  know  what  a  "first  down"  is? 

For  most  people,  the  biggest  attraction  of  fox 
hunting  is  that  it  provides  a  good  excuse  to  ride:  they 
don't  ride  to  hunt,  they  hunt  to  ride.  The  hounds  can 
have  as  good  a  run,  and  the  hunt  can  be  every  bit 
as  exciting,  without  a  kill. 

In  fact,  in  most  cases  a  hunt  is  considered  better  if 
there  isn't  a  kill.  The  fox  has  provided  good  sport  for 
people  and  dogs  alike,  and  if  he  survives  the  hunt,  he  can 
lead  the  chase  again.  The  more  a  fox  is  hunted,  the 
better  quarry  he  is,  because  with  each  hunt — as  he 
learns  more  about  out-running  the  pack — he 
becomes  a  "wilier  ole  fox." 

Historically,  the  fox  was  hunted  as  prey,  and  some 
hunts  still  aim  for  a  kill.  In  areas  where  foxes  are 
prevalent  and  chicken  farming  is  common,  this  provides 


a  service  for  area  farmers.  But  these  hunts  seem 
to  be  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 

(The  term  "hunt,"  by  the  way,  can  be  used  in  a 
couple  of  different  ways.  It  can  mean  the  fox  hunting 
club,  as  in  "the  hunt  master  rode  in  front  of  the 
hunt,"  or  "the  members  of  the  hunt."  It  also  can  mean 
the  activity  of  hunting,  of  chasing  the  fox,  as  in 
"the  huntsman  commands  the  dogs  during  the  hunt."  ) 

Because  of  the  spread  of  populated  areas,  fox  hunts 
are  not  as  common  as  they  once  were.  Here  in  Georgia, 
four  hunts  are  recognized  by  the  Masters  of  Foxhounds 
Association  of  America.  (Nationwide  there  are  142.) 

Hunting  seasons  vary  slightly  from  club  to  club, 
but  none  hunt  during  late  spring  and  summer,  since  this 
is  the  breeding  season  for  foxes. 

All  recognized  hunts  follow  a  certain  format  in  their 
organization.  The  master,  who  rides  in  the  front  of 
the  hunt,  is  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
country  during  hunting  season. 

The  huntsman,  following  the  master,  trains  and  cares 
for  the  hounds,  and  he  commands  them  during  hunts. 
Some  hunts  employ  professional  huntsmen,  while 
in  others  it  is  an  honorary  position. 

The  hounds  follow  the  huntsman,  and  riding  behind 
them  are  members  of  the  hunt  who  have  earned  the 
honor  of  wearing  a  pink  coat.  (These  jackets  are  really 
scarlet  or  red,  but  are  often  called  pink  coats,  because 
the  tailor  who  originally  designed  and  manufactured 
them  was  named  Pink. )  Members  of  the  hunt  must  be 
specifically  authorized  by  the  master  to  wear  the  colors, 
and  in  making  the  selection  he  considers  such  qualities 
as  experience  and  length  of  time  as  a  hunt  member. 

Behind  them  are  members  and  visitors  dressed  in 
black  coats  (those  who  haven't  yet  earned  the  right 
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to  wear  a  pink  coat),  and  behind  them  are  the  juniors, 
or  younger  members  of  the  hunt. 

Each  hunt  has  distinctive  colors  which  its  members 
wear  on  their  collars.  The  colors  differ  from  club  to  club 
and  signify  membership  in  a  particular  hunt. 

Certain  hunt  members  are  also  members  of  the  staff, 
and  they  direct  the  hunt  itself,  as  well  as  taking  care 
of  administrative  duties  like  subscriptions  to  the  club 
and  fund-raising.  Along  with  the  huntsman  and  master, 
other  staff  who  work  the  hunt  are  whippers-in.  They 
usually  flank  the  dogs  and  often  patrol  roads  or 
highways  where  the  hunt  will  cross.  They  also  help 
the  huntsman  in  keeping  the  hounds  fairly  close  together. 

When  the  hunters  gather  before  the  hunt,  members 
and  guests  are  offered  a  stirrup  cup.  Traditionally,  this 
pre-hunt  drink  was  served  at  stirrup  iron  level, 
hence  the  name. 

At  the  start  of  the  hunt,  before  the  hounds  have 
been  cast  (ordered  to  track  a  fox),  they  run  in  a  tightly 
knit  pack,  so  close  that,  theoretically,  a  blanket  could 
be  thrown  over  them  and  cover  the  bunch.  Once  cast, 
they  spread  out  over  a  larger  area. 

The  dogs  track  entirely  by  scent;  sight  doesn't 
influence  them  at  all.  People  following  the  hunt  in  cars 
have  to  turn  off  the  engines  as  soon  as  they  stop  the 
cars,  because  gasoline  fumes  interfere  with  the  hounds' 
ability  to  scent  out  the  fox.  For  the  same  reason  driving 
in  front  of  the  pack  is  strongly  discouraged. 

When  a  hound  picks  up  the  fox's  scent,  he  begins 
baying  or  crying,  and  the  other  dogs  in  the  pack  follow 
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his  lead,  also  baying  as  they  run.  In  hunts  with  as 
many  as  50  to  60  fox  hounds,  this  makes  quite  a  chorus. 

The  dogs  usually  are  spread  out  over  such  a  large 
area  that  voice  commands  are  virtually  useless.  The 
hounds  are  trained  to  respond  to  a  horn,  and  the 
huntsman  uses  certain  patterns  for  certain  commands. 
Casting  hounds,  calling  them  back  together  after  they 
spread  out,  calling  strays  back  to  the  pack — these 
and  more  are  given  on  a  horn. 

When  the  hounds  make  a  kill,  the  carcass  normally 
is  awarded  to  members  of  the  hunt.  In  some  instances, 
this  isn't  done:  if  the  fox  is  too  mutilated,  for  example, 
or  when  he  is  such  a  fine  specimen  that  he  should  be 
mounted.  Or,  when  the  dogs  kill  a  fox  that  is  very  old 
and  has  provided  many  years  of  good  hunting,  the  hunt 
members  may  decide  to  have  him  mounted  for 
sentimental  reasons. 

The  hunt  master  decides  how  to  award  the  fox — 
which  hunter  gets  which  part.  The  most  prestigious 
part  is  the  brush  (tail),  then  the  mask  (face),  and 
then  each  of  the  pads  (feet). 

After  the  hunt,  members  and  guests  return  to  the 
clubhouse,  and  after  washing  down  and  cooling  off  their 
horses,  they  share  in  the  hunt  breakfast.  Originally, 
this  was  provided  by  the  host  for  guests  who  arrived  a 
couple  of  hours  early,  but  in  most  cases  it  now  is  held 
after  the  hunt  and  is  really  a  lunch. 

Besides  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  hunters  to 
discuss  the  morning's  events,  the  breakfast  gathers  all 
members  together  in  one  place.  The  hunt  master  can 
make  announcements  about  upcoming  hunts  or  horse 
races  and  has  an  opportunity  to  discuss  club  business. 

Photo  by  Jim  Couch 
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Part  of  the  hunt  master's  business  is  making 
arrangements  with  local  farmers  to  hunt  on  their  land. 
A  good  hunt  requires  about  10,000  acres,  and  there 
is  no  exchange  of  money  for  use  of  the  land.  All 
arrangements  are  based  on  good  faith  and  mutual 
respect,  so  the  master  sees  to  it  that  any  inadvertent 
damage  is  repaired  immediately. 

Arranging  for  land  to  hunt  on,  taking  proper  care 
of  hounds  and  horses,  keeping  the  club  going,  deciding 
who's  going  to  get  the  fox's  tail  and  who's  only  going 
to  get  the  feet — there's  a  lot  more  to  fox  hunting 
than  getting  dressed  up  to  ride  around  in  the  country 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Just  because  you  may  look  good 
in  red  doesn't  mean  you  have  the  makings  of  a 
fox  hunter.      ® 
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by  Gib  Johnston 


With  the  current  upswing  of  inter- 
est in  nature,  we  all  would  like  to 
know  more  about  our  surroundings 
and  the  wildlife  there,  but  most  of 
us  think  we  don't  have  the  time  to 
spend  learning  about  these  things. 
Yet  we  all  will  stop  to  admire  the 
bright  spring  plumage  of  birds. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  to  begin 
the  study  of  wildlife.  Birds  are  the 
most  conspicuous  form  of  wildlife, 
easily  attracted  because  they  rapidly 
lose  fear  of  man,  and  they  are  a  good 
subject  for  study  or  just  plain  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  not  even  necessary  to 
spend  hours  in  the  field  or  make  long 
trips  away  from  home.  Birds  can  be 
made  to  come  to  you,  if  they  are  pro- 
vided with  the  basic  necessities  of 
life:  food  and  cover. 

The  library  has  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation about  the  proper  bushes, 
shrubs,  and  trees  that  birds  use  for 
food,  as  nesting  sites,  and  as  protec- 
tion from  their  enemies.  These  lists 
are  far  too  long  to  be  mentioned 
here,  and  few  of  us  have  the  patience 
to  wait  for  these  plants  to  grow  large 
enough  to  attract  birds.  We  want 
results,  now!  The  simplest  way  to 


do  this  is  to  provide  food  for  the 
birds  with  feeding  stations  or  bird 
feeders. 

Feeding  stations  come  in  many 
different  forms,  from  seeds  tossed  on 
the  ground  to  elaborate,  expensive, 
and  often  "cute"  contraptions  sold 
in  shops  everywhere.  All  these  things 
are  generally  successful,  but  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  simplicity, 
some  of  them  are  just  "too  much." 
The  best  types  of  feeders  are  often 
simple  ones  that  can  be  constructed 
from  readily  available  materials  and 
require  little  skill  to  build.  Most  are 
constructed  of  wood,  but  many  other 
materials  are  often  used. 

Shelf-type  feeders  are  nothing 
more  than  a  very  shallow  box  that  is 
tacked  to  the  window  sill  or  porch 
rail.  This  is  the  simplest  of  all,  and 
often  pie  pans,  cookie  sheets,  and 
flowerpot  saucers  are  used. 

The  feeder  most  often  seen  in 
stores — a  type  that  requires  little 
tending — is  the  hopper  type.  It  con- 
sists of  a  shelf  and  a  device  that  al- 
lows the  seed  to  spill  slowly  onto  the 
shelf  as  the  birds  feed.  Depending 
on  the  amount  of  activity  and  size 


Photo  by  Bob  Busby 

of  this  feeder,  the  hopper  will  hold 
about  a  week's  supply  of  seed. 

Suet  feeders  are  usually  small 
racks  or  cages  that  hold  chunks  of 
suet  or  beef  fat,  but  they  can  be 
made  of  pieces  of  wood  with  holes 
drilled  for  the  suet.  Sections  of  tree 
limbs  or  finished  lumber  can  be 
used. 

Other  types  of  feeders  are  con- 
structed of  almost  anything  that  can 
be  made  to  hold  bird  food,  such  as 
baskets,  coconut  shells,  milk  cartons, 
plastic  bottles,  pine  cones,  flower- 
pots, etc.  Although  not  very  decora- 
tive or  attractive,  feeders  in  this 
group  are  easily  constructed  by  chil- 
dren and  are  excellent  projects  for 
the  introduction  to  bird  study. 

WHAT  TO  FEED:  Beginners 
usually  start  with  the  commercially 
available  bird  seed  mixtures  and  find 
that  these  are  quite  successful.  But 
as  time  passes  and  the  bird  feeding 
habit  develops,  you  will  discover 
that  different  species  can  be  attracted 
by  adding  to  the  mixture  such  things 
as  sunflower  seed,  cracked  and  whole 
corn.  Many  discover  that  poultry 
scratch  feed  gives  good  results  and 
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This  milk  jug  feeder  can  be 

made  by  a  child  and  is  a  good  way 

to  interest  him  in  birds. 


3A  inch  holes  in  a  4x4  will  hold 
peanut  butter  or  suet.  Small 
dowels  below  each  hole  are 
convenient  for  the  birds  but  are 
not  necessary. 


A  small  tree  limb  with  3A  inch 
holes  in  the  proper  places  is 
attractive.  Use  suet  or  peanut 
butter. 


Art  by  Jose  Vinas 


Construction  details  for  a  simple  shelf  feeder. 
Drain  holes  in  the  box  are  most  important. 
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A  hopper  type  feeder  made 

from  a  coffee  can  and  a  shallow 

box  is  simple  to  make  and  is  held 

together  by  its  own  weight. 


1x2s  with  hardware  cloth  make 
an  ideal  holder  for  suet  cakes. 
It  can  be  hung  or  attached  to  a 
tree  to  attract  the  insect  eating 
birds. 


A  wooden  hopper  feeder  can  be 
built  with  simple  tools  by  most 
anyone  or  bought  at  many  stores. 


A  store  bought  hopper  type  feeder  is  the 

most  common  and  costs  from  $3.00  to 

$15.00.  It  is  effective  and  attractive. 
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can  be  very  economical  when  bought 
in  bulk.  Dry  dog  food  also  is  good 
but  not  as  cheap.  Each  change  in  the 
food  will  result  in  changes  in  species 
frequenting  the  feeder. 

In  order  to  attract  even  more 
species  (the  feeds  above  only  bring 
in  the  seed  eaters),  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  food  for  the  insectivorous 
birds.  The  best  thing  for  this  is  suet, 
the  fat  that  you  trim  off  a  steak  or 
roast.  Suet  can  be  fed  "as  is"  or 
melted  down,  mixed  with  seed,  fruit, 
oatmeal,  or  nuts,  poured  into  a  shal- 
low pan  to  cool,  then  cut  into  small 
chunks.  Suet  cakes  can  be  stored  for 
long  periods  but  eventually  become 
rancid  (birds  don't  seem  to  mind 
this). 

A  good  substitute  for  suet,  al- 
though not  as  attractive  to  the  in- 
sect-eating birds,  is  peanut  butter. 
Seeds,  fruit,  oatmeal,  nuts,  etc.,  are 
added  to  the  peanut  butter  (crunchy 
is  best),  mixed  into  a  semi-solid 
paste,  and  fed  in  suet  feeders.  This 
mixture  can  be  stored  in  a  coffee  can 
and  will  last  indefinitely. 


The  Cedar  Waxwing  is  a  common 
fall  visitor  that  can  be  attracted  to  a 
feeder  with  small  bits  of  fruit. 


PLACEMENT    OF    FEEDERS: 

Needless  to  say,  few  people  are  such 
unselfish  bird  lovers  that  they  will 
place  bird  feeders  in  locations  that 
cannot  be  easily  seen.  Since  bird 
study  and  enjoyment  is  the  main 
idea,  feeders  should  be  placed  near 
a  window  of  the  room  where  the 
family  spends  most  of  its  time. 
Favorite  spots  are  usually  near  the 
dining  area  or  patio.  It  is  desirable 
to  place  the  feeder  near  some  ever- 
green   shrubs    or    trees    to   provide 
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The  Brown-headed  Cowbird,  an 
undesirable  bully,  will  take  over  the 
feeder. 

cover  during  the  initial  placement. 
If  your  lot  is  particularly  bare,  place 
the  feeder  near  cover  no  matter  how 
far  away  from  the  house,  and  after 
the  birds  have  discovered  it,  move 
the  feeder  a  few  feet  each  day  toward 
the  site  you  have  chosen. 

Feeding  stations  can  be  effectively 
placed  on  poles,  porch  rails,  or  hung 
from  the  limbs  of  trees.  In  most 
apartments,  a  window  sill  is  the  only 
location  available.  Birds  are  fright- 
ened by  movement  inside  the  house, 


One  of  our  most  exciting  winter 
visitors  is  the  Evening  Grosbeak. 
These  birds  are  not  seen 
every  rear. 


but  they  eventually  become  used  to 
this. 

Care  must  also  be  taken  to  protect 
the  feeder  from  cats,  who  quickly 
learn  that  bird  feeders  can  provide  a 
good  meal;  and  from  squirrels,  who 
can  eat  massive  amounts  of  bird 
seed. 

There  are  some  who  condemn  the 
use  of  feeding  stations.  They  claim 
that  the  birds  become  dependent  on 
the  food  placed  there  and  lose  their 
ability  to  find  natural  food.  Possibly 
this  is  true  during  the  winter  months, 
for  some  species  not  normally  found 
in  an  area  will  winter  where  there 
is  a  good  supply  of  food.  In  this  case, 
once  the  feeding  program  starts  it 
must  continue,  because  this  group  of 
birds  cannot  cope  with  the  winter 
weather. 

This  is  the  season  people  most  en- 
joy feeding  the  birds,  though.  There 
is  little  foliage,  so  birds  are  easily 
seen.  They  come  to  the  feeder  read- 
ily, especially  after  rain  or  snow. 
And  there  are  those  days  when  it's 
just  too  cold  to  do  much  but  sit  by 
the  fire  and  enjoy  the  birds.         (§> 
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Anti-Huntin 


A  Wasteful  Issue 


by  Ed  Kozicky  and  John  Madson 


Today's  surge  of  anti-hunting  sen- 
timent is  nothing  new;  in  one  form 
or  another,  it  has  existed  in  this 
country  for  a  long  time. 

Reasons  for  anti-hunting  feeling 
have  varied  over  the  years.  Sport- 
hunting  was  once  regarded  as  the 
idle  pursuit  of  such  ne'er-do-wells  as 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  the  only  ac- 
ceptable sporthunters  were  the  well- 
to-do.  By  the  early  1930s,  with  game 
supplies  at  a  low  ebb  and  modern 
conservation  just  getting  underway, 
there  was  widespread  sentiment 
against  hunting  and  it  was  felt  that  it 
was  onlv  a  matter  of  time  before  it 


ceased  to  exist  as  a  sport.  However, 
the  Great  Depression  gave  people 
other  things  to  think  about,  and  also 
temporarily  changed  hunting  from  a 
sport  to  a  necessity.  It  put  food  on 
the  table. 

As  the  Depression  eased.  World 
War  II  focused  attention  on  matters 
other  than  hunting.  But  then  came 
Korea  and  Vietnam — long,  bloody 
holding  actions  that  wearied  the 
public  of  killing  and  provided  new 
reasons  for  opposing  recreational 
hunting. 

At  the  same  time,  the  period  after 
World  War  II  saw  a  shift  from  a 


rural  to  an  urban-oriented  society. 
Hunting  is  basically  a  rural  art,  and 
Americans  were  growing  away  from 
their  rural  traditions.  How  many 
people  today  have  ever  helped  their 
fathers  butcher  hogs,  cattle  or  chick- 
ens for  family  use?  As  we  became 
more  urbanized  we  abandoned 
homey  skills  and  the  traditions  of 
those  skills.  To  millions  of  Amer- 
icans today,  the  rural  art  of  hunting 
is  as  obsolete  as  the  quilting  bee. 

Then  came  the  miracle  age  of 
electronics.  The  outdoors  could  be 
brought  into  the  living  room  through 
a  picture  tube,  and  Disney  film  pro- 
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ductions  lost  little  time  in  doing  so. 
A  vast  Sunday  evening  audience  was 
riveted  to  the  Disney  version  of 
wildlife.  Starting  with  a  proven  for- 
mula for  success — the  humanization 
of  wildlife  with  such  cartoon  charac- 
ters as  Bambi — the  Disney  studios 
went  on  to  depict  Mother  Nature  as 
a  kind  old  grandma  who  provides  a 
peaceful  and  idyllic  existence  for 
her  charges.  Little  mention  was 
made  of  nature's  stern  realities — of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  con- 
stant struggle  for  food  and  cover, 
and  the  rule  of  fang  and  claw. 
Many  viewers  began  to  feel  that  wild 
animals  live  in  perpetual  harmony  in 
enchanted  forests,  a  vision  of  free- 
dom, 'peace  and  beauty  that  was 
missing  from  their  own  lives.  In  their 
new-found  love  of  wildlife — whether 
real  or  imagined — they  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  those  wild  crea- 
tures being  hunted  or  trapped. 

Others,  having  considered  the 
matter  a  little  deeper,  confused  con- 
servation with  preservation.  Since 
they  recognize  wildlife  conservation 
as  something  "good,"1  they  feel  that 
killing  wildlife  must  surely  be  "bad." 
They  have  never  quite  understood 
that  wildlife  conservation  and  the 
modern  hunter  are  inseparable,  nor 
that  preservation  is  only  a  minor  ele- 
ment of  conservation. 

We  professional  game  managers 
have  been  partly  at  fault.  During  the 
growing  interest  in  wildlife,  we  gave 
the  public  little  or  nothing  to  do  to 
benefit  wildlife.  We  have  given  them 
no  direct  action  programs  of  their 
own,  and  the  wildlife-loving  public 
has  longed  for  direct  personal  action. 


Consider  the  booming  industry  in 
songbird  feeders  and  foods  during 
the  past  ten  years.  But  this  wasn't 
enough.  Some  people,  denied  a  posi- 
tive role  in  wildlife  conservation,  be- 
gan to  champion  a  negative  cause: 
anti-hunting.  It  is  a  natural  cause  to 
champion  —  spectacular,  righteous, 
and  certainly  inflammatory  and  eas- 
ily understood.  These  same  elements 
were  found  in  the  early  action  taken 
by  sportsmen,  who  attempted  to  in- 
crease game  supplies  with  such  ob- 
vious approaches  as  predator  con- 
trol, game  farms,  and  indiscriminate 
stocking.  Real  progress  wasn't  made 
until  emotional  guesswork  gave  way 
to  professional  game  management, 
and  the  real  problem  emerged:  the 
need  for  adequate  habitat. 

Emotion  is  a  prime  ingredient  in 
any  crusade,  but  if  real  progress  is  to 
be  made,  common  sense  must  prevail 
and  lasting  solutions  must  be  based 
on  facts,  not  emotion.  Anti-hunters 
are  still  in  the  first  stage,  with  dema- 
gogues playing  on  emotion  and  prej- 
udice in  an  effort  to  gain  a  following. 
For  example,  Cleveland  Amory, 
whose  most  notable  contribution  has 
been  advocation  of  a  "Hunt  the 
Hunters  Hunt  Club" — the  main 
ground  rule  of  which  is  not  to  shoot 
a  hunter  within  the  city  limits.  Can 
such  sick  humor  lead  to  reasonable 
solutions  of  social  problems?  Cer- 
tainly not — it  only  adds  fuel  to  the 
emotional  fires  on  both  sides.  Yet, 
this  self-styled  "conservation  expert" 
has  found  an  opportune  time  to  sell 
books  and  exploit  TV  talk  shows 
even  though  he  has  no  real  field  ex- 
perience of  any  kind,  nor  any  back- 
ground in  resource  management. 
Such  a  person  angers  the  dedicated 
hunter,  and  widens  the  gulf  of  mis- 
understanding between  the  hunter 
and  the  non-hunting  nature  lover. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  greatest 
gap  between  hunter  and  anti-hunter 
exists  at  the  lowest  levels  of  outdoor 
experience,  knowledge  and  percep- 
tion. The  greater  the  lack  of  real 
outdoor  mileage  and  perception,  the 
greater  this  gap  between  hunter  and 
anti-hunter. 

The  gap  narrows  as  outdoor  expe- 
rience and  understanding  of  nature 


increase,  and  the  deeply  involved 
hunter  and  the  deeply  involved  nat- 
uralist may  merge  until  they  are  in- 
distinguishable. As  he  matures,  the 
ideal  sportsman  is  a  balanced  blend 
of  hunter,  naturalist,  and  conserva- 
tionist. He's  a  man  with  many 
polished  outdoor  skills  and  abilities, 
one  whose  affection  and  knowledge 
of  nature  are  matched  by  his  efforts 
to  conserve  it.  The  same  can  be  true 
of  the  non-hunting  outdoorsman.  We 
know  skilled  and  experienced  nat- 
uralists who  have  never  hunted,  but 
none  of  these  are  vociferous  anti- 
hunters. 

Still,  such  people  are  likely  to 
wonder  why  men  hunt  at  all.  Many 
hunters  wonder,  too. 

Some  of  the  best  answers  have 
come  from  the  eminent  Spanish  phi- 
losopher, Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset. 
who  was  intrigued  by  hunting  as  a 
basic  human  pursuit  that  is  as  pro- 
found as  it  is  universal.  As  a  phi- 
losopher, he  felt  that  the  needs  of 
living  men  are  shaped  by  a  pre- 
history that  is  still  urgent  within 
them;  he  believed  that  essential  hu- 
man nature  is  inseparable  from  the 
hunting  and  killing  of  animals,  and 
that  from  this  come  the  most  ad- 
vanced aspects  of  human  behavior. 

If  we  really  try  to  understand  our 
urge  to  hunt  animals,  we  will  find 
issues  in  favor  of  it.  Among  these, 
Senor  Ortega  y  Gasset  believed,  is 
the  fact  that  hunting  is  one  of  the 
pure  forms  of  human  happiness.  It  is 
a  diversion  in  the  most  exact  sense — 
a  recapitulation  of  our  racial  youth, 
a  return  to  fundamentals  that  we  in- 
stinctively feel  are  free,  basic  and 
right.  For  99  percent  of  our  racial 
life  we  have  been  hunters,  and  the 
little  time  frame  in  which  we  now 
exist  seeks  to  deny  us  the  freedom  in 
environment  that  made  us  what  we 
are.  No  wonder  we  would  rather 
hunt  pheasants  than  shuffle  papers 
in  the  office. 

One  of  the  great  points  in  favor  of 
hunting  is  that  it's  a  classic  exercise 
in  freedom.  For  many  men,  it  is  the 
truest,  most  personal  exercise  in 
freedom  that  is  available  today — and 
we  support  wildlife  populations  not 
just  so  we  will  have  something  to 
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kill,  but  in  order  to  have  a  reason 
to  hunt.  As  Ortega  puts  it:  "One 
does  not  hunt  in  order  to  kill;  on 
the  contrary,  one  kills  in  order  to 
have  hunted."  Put  another  way,  we 
do  not  hunt  for  the  joy  of  killing,  but 
for  the  joy  of  living. 

Our  critics  piously  tell  us  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  kill  to  enjoy  wildlife. 
Of  course  it  isn't.  Genuine  hunters 
know  that  as  well  as  any  man — and 
certainly  better  than  most.  We're 
frequently  told  that  the  camera  is 
a  greater  challenge  than  the  gun, 
and  that  wildlife  photography  is  a 
demanding  pursuit  that's  worth  all 
the  study  and  effort  that  you  can  give 
it.  But  although  wildlife  photography 
is  a  special  end  in  itself,  it  is  not 
hunting  in  the  real  sense,  and  can 
never  be.  Ortega  y  Gasset  believed 
that  "camera  hunting"  for  wildlife, 
in  its  most  offensive  form,  "repre- 
sents the  maximum  tradition  of  af- 
fected piety" — and  suggested  that 
wildlife  photography  relates  to  hunt- 
ing as  platonic  love  relates  to  the 
real  thing.  Each  has  special  values, 
but  neither  can  be  wholly  substituted 
for  the  other. 

There  is  no  real  substitute  for 
hunting — even  though  many  of  us 
could  have  a  full  life  without  ever 
killing  another  animal,  and  find  plen- 
ty to  do  outdoors  without  shooting 
and  killing.  But  without  hunting,  the 
salt  would  go  out  of  autumn  and  life 
would  take  on  a  passive  tameness. 

We  are  told  that  man  is  ethical 
only  when  he  does  not  kill,  and  that 
we  should  curb  our  instincts  in  the 
cause  of  reason  and  humanity,  and 
stop  killing  animals.  Yet,  all  of  us 
know  that  it  is  the  carefully  reasoned 
"humanizing"  of  our  planet  that  is 
doing  the  most  deadly  damage  to 
wildlife.  Genuine  hunting,  done 
ethically,  is  based  on  giving  ad- 
vantage to  the  animal  in  many  ways. 
Humanization  of  our  natural  world, 
on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  ultimate- 
ly disadvantage  everything  that  is 
not  human.  The  real  hunter,  seeking 
freedom  in  a  return  to  Nature  as  it 
really  is,  does  far  less  damage  to 
wildlife  than  the  modern  man  who 
seeks  to  bend  nature  to  his  own 
needs. 


The  moral  question  of  hunting  or 
not  hunting  is  locked  in  an  impasse. 
The  anti-hunter  cannot  understand 
how  someone  can  love  and  kill  game 
at  the  same  time,  nor  why  anyone 
would  enjoy  hunting.  It  is  a  paradox 
beyond  his  comprehension,  and  the 
hunter  is  rarely  able  to  explain  his 
actions  in  a  lucid  and  rational  way. 
Each  extreme  involves  personal 
emotions  that  are  difficult  to  convey 
to  the  other.  But  while  the  modern 
sporthunter  may  be  unable  to  ex- 
plain his  actions  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  anti-hunter,  should  it  really 
be  necessary  to  do  so?  The  prime 
consideration  should  never  be 
whether  it  is  morally  "right"  or 
"wrong"  to  kill  animals,  but  whether 
or  not  the  act  of  hunting  jeopardizes 
the  existence  of  the  hunted  species. 
And  with  that  consideration,  the  act 
of  modern  sporthunting  is  not 
"wrong." 

From  early  history,  the  hunter 
concerned  himself  with  welfare  of 
game,  and  developed  certain  tradi- 
tions, laws  and  ethics  that  govern 
the  taking  of  game.  It  is  the  hunter 
who  willingly  spends  money  in  the 
form  of  licenses  and  special  taxes 
to  support  game  management.  It  was 
a  hunter  who  saw  the  need  for  bio- 
logical facts  and  principles  by  which 
to  manage  game — Aldo  Leopold.  It 
was  a  hunter  who  promoted  ways  to 
finance  the  biological  research 
needed  to  manage  game — "Ding" 
Darling. 

In  his  brilliant  book  "Game  Man- 
agement," Aldo  Leopold  wrote 

Hunting  for  sport  is  an  im- 
provement over  hunting  for  food, 
in  that  there  has  been  added  to 
the  test  of  skill  an  ethical  code, 
which  the  hunter  formulates  for 
himself,  and  must  live  up  to  with- 
out the  moral  support  of  bystand- 
ers. That  the  code  of  one  hunter 
is  more  advanced  than  that  of  an- 
other is  merely  proof  that  the 
process  of  sublimation,  in  this  as 
in  other  atavisms,  is  still  advanc- 
ing. 

The  hope  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed that  all  these  instincts  will 
be  'outgrown.'  This  attitude  seems 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  re- 


sulting vacuum  will  fill  up  with 
something,  and  not  necessarily 
something  better.  It  somehow 
overlooks  the  biological  basis  of 
human  nature — the  difference  be- 
tween historical  and  evolutionary 
time  scales.  We  can  refine  our 
manner  of  exercising  the  hunting 
instinct,  but  we  shall  do  well  to 
persist  as  a  species  at  the  end  of 
the  time  it  would  take  to  outgrow 
it. 

Since  modern  game  management 
has  been  established,  with  hunting 
based  on  biological  surpluses  of 
wildlife,  no  game  species  in  North 
America  has  been  severely  depleted 
by  sporthunting  and  many  species 
have  been  brought  from  scarcity  to 
abundance — antelope,  wild  turkey, 
deer,  elk,  and  others.  Revenues  from 
sporthunting  have  also  helped  pre- 
serve wildlife  habitat  for  the  benefit 
of  not  only  game,  but  for  many  non- 
game  wildlife  species. 

The  current  wave  of  anti-hunting 
emotion  will  eventually  spend  itself, 
only  to  be  renewed  by  future  zealots. 
It's  a  pity  that  there  is  always  a  fac- 
tion seeking  to  force  its  morality  on 
another.  If  one  doesn't  like  hunting, 
then  one  should  not  hunt.  But  at- 
tempts to  impose  personal  anti-hunt- 
ing attitudes  on  others  can  only  lead 
to  bitter  controversy  and  recrimina- 
tion in  which  neither  side  really  wins 
and  wildlife  is  almost  certain  to  lose. 
The  time  and  effort  spent  in  this  con- 
flict of  hunter  vs.  anti-hunter  would 
be  far  better  spent  in  furthering  posi- 
tive conservation  efforts.  Our  great- 
est objection  to  the  anti-hunting 
movement  does  not  lie  in  any  threat 
to  sporthunting,  but  in  the  wasted 
time  and  effort  that  it  entails. 

Wildlife's  greatest  problem  today 
is  not  controlled  hunting,  but  uncon- 
trolled use  of  environment.  With  an 
expanding  world  population  and  our 
commitments  to  feed  other  nations, 
with  our  problems  of  balance  of 
trade  and  imported  energy  and 
trends  to  monoculture  in  agriculture 
and  forestry,  what  of  our  wildlife  re- 
sources? The  developers,  drainers, 
channelizers,  polluters,  dam-build- 
ers, and  agri-businessmen  are  busy, 
and  wildlife  gets  many  promises  but 
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few  benefits.  There  is  no  shortage 
of  problems  confronting  wildlife.  On 
midwestern  and  southern  flood- 
plains,  hardwood  forests  are  being 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  $12  soy- 
beans. The  Cache  River  drainage  in 
northeastern  Arkansas  is  a  grim  ex- 
ample of  this — and  the  main  de- 
fender of  that  irreplaceable  water- 
fowl habitat  is  Dr.  Rex  Hancock  of 
Stuttgart,  who  happens  to  be  a  duck 
hunter.  The  Garrison  Diversion 
Project  in  North  Dakota  is  another 
example,  as  is  the  South's  pine  forest 
monoculture  that  has  been  labelled 
"The  Third  Forest."  All  over  the 
United  States,  quality  wildlife  habitat 
is  being  drained,  cut,  tamed,  stripped, 
and  re-shaped  to  make  more  money. 
The  need  for  hunter  and  non-hunter 
to  work  together  was  never  more 
important — and  the  chance  to  do  so 
has  never  been  better. 

One  of  the  commonest  complaints 
of  the  virulent  anti-hunter  is  that 
wildlife  conservation  is  in  the  grip 
of  hunting  interests  and  that  the  non- 
hunter  has  no  voice  in  wildlife  man- 
agement. And  here  again,  we  are 
wasting  our  potential. 

The  environmental  1970s  have 
brought  the  cream  of  American 
youth  into  colleges  and  universities 
to  pursue  studies  in  natural  re- 
sources. They  come  with  a  dedica- 
tion that  augers  well  for  our  coun- 
try's future.  The  sad  fact  of  life,  how- 
ever, is  that  most  public  resource 
agencies,  universities,  and  private 
efforts  are  already  well-staffed  with 
resource  specialists.  What  is  needed 
is  new  money  to  take  advantage  of 
this  dedication  and  academic  excel- 
lence. The  skilled  manpower  is  avail- 
able, and  the  time  is  ripe  for  im- 
portant new  management  programs 
— particularly  programs  for  non- 
game  wildlife  species. 

Millions  are  spent  each  year  for 
the  management  of  game  species,  but 
practically  nothing  is  spent  on  the 
"poor  relations"  —  the  non-game 
wildlife.  These  are  no  less  beautiful 
nor  unusual  than  our  game  species, 
nor  less  worthy  of  concern.  We  must 
broaden  wildlife  conservation  to  in- 
clude all  species  of  wildlife,  and  not 


just  the  favored  few.  Conservation  of 
non-game  wildlife  has  special  mean- 
ing because  it  is  everyday  wildlife; 
it  includes  species  that  are  adaptable 
to  cities  and  suburbs  if  given  half  a 
chance,  and  which  can  be  enjoyed 
by  millions  who  never  have  the 
chance  to  spend  time  in  forest,  fields 
and  marshes. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
hunters  to  support  the  management 
of  both  game  and  non-game;  al- 
though they  provide  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  wildlife  conservation,  it  is 
hardly  enough,  and  our  national 
wildlife  is  only  getting  half  the  atten- 
tion that  it  deserves.  Non-game  wild- 
life management  is  an  ideal  course 
for  non-hunters  who  are  aching  to 
do  something  but  do  not  choose  to 
support  game  species  that  will  be 
hunted. 

There's  no  good  reason  why  ac- 
tion can't  be  taken.  Most  game  man- 
agement and  research  techniques  can 
apply  to  non-game  wildlife,  and 
there  is  a  whole  new  generation  of 
trained,  dedicated  wildlifers  anxious 
to  find  jobs  in  their  chosen  work. 
What  is  needed,  obviously,  is  en- 
abling legislation  and  funding.  In  a 
Winchester- Western  booklet  "A  Law 
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for  Wildlife,"  we  have  discussed 
various  ways  to  fund  non-game  wild- 
life programs. 

Instead  of  wasting  our  efforts  on 
the  propriety  of  hunting — which  is 
something  like  the  old  theological 
debate  over  how  many  angels  can 
stand  on  the  head  of  a  pin — we 
should  be  working  together  with  all 
types  of  wildlife  and  joining  forces 
against  the  despoilers  of  natural  en- 
vironments. There's  no  better  way  of 
putting  this  than  by  paraphrasing 
one  of  Aldo  Leopold's  closing  com- 
ments in  "Game  Management." 

There  is,  in  short,  a  fundamental 
unity  of  purpose  and  method  be- 
tween hunters  and  anti-hunters. 
Their  common  task  of  teaching  the 
public  how  to  modify  economic  ac- 
tivities for  conservation  purposes 
is  of  infinitely  greater  importance, 
and  difficulty,  than  their  current  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  over  hunting. 
Unless  and  until  the  common  task 
of  wildlife  conservation  is  accom- 
plished, the  question  of  hunting  is 
in  the  long  run  irrelevant.  (§) 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Anti- 
Hunting,  A  Wasteful  Issue,  Conservation 
Department  —  Winchester-Western  Divi- 
sion, Olin-Mathieson  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion. 
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Bobby  Brown  State  Park 


by  Rebecca  N.  Marshall 
Photography  by  Cathy  Cardarclli 


If  you're  interested  in  some  good  fishing, 
Bobby  Brown  State  Park  can  provide  a  "home 
base"  for  a  few  days  on  Clark  Hill  Reservoir. 
With  80  campsites  and  2  boat  ramps,  the  park 
offers  easy  access  to  bass,  crappie,  catfish,  and 
bream  in  the  lake. 

Besides  regular  campsites,  the  park  has  two 
pioneer  areas  which  are  available  at  no  fee  to 
organized  youth  groups. 

The  usual  picnic  facilities  are  set  up  in  the 
park,  and  the  swimming  pool  is  open  every  day 
during  the  summer.  During  June,  July,  and 
August  local  churches  sponsor  services  in  a 
small  chapel  in  the  park. 

If  you're  planning  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
Bobby  Brown,  take  whatever  provisions  you're 
likely  to  need.  The  park  is  literally  in  the  middle 
of  nowhere,  and  the  one  small  store  nearby  has 
only  bread,  milk,  mayonnaise,  and  the  like. 

The  park,  named  for  Lt.  J.  G.  Bobby  Brown, 
is  dedicated  to  all  Elbert  County  soldiers  killed 
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in  World  War  II.  Its  site  is  near  the  dead  town 
of  Petersburg,  where  the  Broad  and  Savannah 
Rivers  intersect.  This  was  a  natural  spot  for 
trade  to  grow,  and  in  the  early  19th  century 
Petersburg  was  a  thriving  community.  Tobacco 
and  cotton  warehouses  stored  crops  being 
shipped  up  or  down  the  rivers,  and  large  planta- 
tions grew  up  in  the  area. 

The  foundations  of  the  town  are  visible  now 
when  water  in  the  lake  is  low.  Clyde  Webb,  one 
of  Bobby  Brown's  regular  campers,  made  many 
trips  to  the  site  collecting  old  bricks.  He  used 
these  to  build  the  fireplace  in  "Clyde's  Shed,"  a 
group  shelter  that  several  campers  moved  piece 
by  piece  across  the  lake.  Some  of  the  bricks 
are  stamped  with  the  name  "D.  B.  Cade,"  one  of 
the  Petersburg  plantation  owners. 

While  you're  there,  take  time  to  drive  the 
twelve  miles  to  Nancy  Hart  Park.  This  is  a  very 
small  park  with  only  a  few  picnic  tables,  but 
it  contains  a  replica  of  the  cabin  where  Nancy 
Hart,  a  Revolutionary  War  hero,  lived. 

When  you  visit  Bobby  Brown  State  Park, 
you'll  get  a  couple  of  painless  and  interesting  les- 
sons about  Georgia  history.  And  you  may  even 
be  able  to  work  in  some  fishing.  ® 
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THE  DUCK  HUNTERS 
HANDBOOK 

by  Bob  Hinman,  Winchester  Press, 
244  pp.,  $8.95  (hardbound). 

Just  what  everyone  has  been  wait- 
ing for,  another  "all  you  need  to 
know"  compilation  about  duck  hunt- 
ing. This  title  was  approached  with 
the  same  degree  of  boredom  that  is 
reserved  for  a  careful  study  of  a 
fourth  grade  reader.  It  was  quite  a 
surprise. 

True  enough,  it  does  attempt  to 
cover  the  waterfront  on  the  exceed- 
ingly diverse  sport  of  duck  hunting, 
and  true,  the  broad  range  of  subject 
matter  precludes  real  depth  on  any 
one  aspect,  but  there  the  generaliza- 
tion ends.  The  book  is  really  good. 

Hinman  is  definitely  no  slouch  at 
either  writing  or  duck  shooting.  The 
writing  is  clear,  concise,  and  very 
readable.  The  information  is  definite- 
ly first  rate.  One  gets  the  impression 
that  Hinman  actually  researched  and 
wrote  this  book,  rather  than  synthe- 
sized several  others. 

The  most  informative  chapters  are 
3,  The  Duck  Gun;  8,  Duck  Boats; 
and  13,  the  Duck  Club.  This  is  not 
to  say  the  advice  on  Blinds  (17), 
Decoys  (19)  and  Retrievers  (11) 
isn't  sound.  It  is. 

If  you  collect  duck  books,  or  you 
are  just  getting  into  wildfowling,  it 
is  a  very  good  book. 

AFP 


HOW  TO  COOK  HIS  GOOSE 
(AND  OTHER  WILD  GAME) 
by  Karen  Green  and  Betty  Black, 
Winchester   Press,    185    pp.,    $6.95 
(hardbound). 

For  the  person  who's  not  too  com- 
fortable cooking  wild  game,  this 
cookbook  should  prove  helpful.  It 
begins  with  the  basics  of  game  cook- 
ery, such  as  what  equipment  is 
needed  in  the  kitchen.  It  explains 
how  to  pluck  a  bird  and  how  to  scale 
and  dress  a  fish,  and  how  to  freeze 
these  creatures  once  they're  pre- 
pared. It  even  gives  instructions 
about  carving  game  birds  and  fillet- 
ing fish. 

There  are  recipes  for  upland 
game  birds,  waterfowl,  and  fish. 
Most  are  fairly  simple  and  don't  take 
long  to  prepare,  and  most  use  in- 
gredients that  are  easily  available. 
"Quail  en  Chex,"  for  example,  calls 
for  a  crust  made  of  crushed  break- 
fast cereal. 

The  nearly  200  recipes  range  from 
very  simple  to  elegant;  from  basic 
poached  fish  to  quail  fiambe.  And 
there  are  recipes  for  hors  d'oeuvres, 
dips,  and  luncheon  entrees,  as  well  as 
for  dinner. 

The  book  does  get  a  little  tire- 
some, though.  It's  written  only  for 
the  woman  with  a  hunting  husband 
and  fails  to  consider  that  a  man 
might  want  to  do  some  of  the  cook- 
ing. And  the  chapter  titles  are  too 
"cutesy":  Kitchen  Ammunition  de- 
scribes cooking  utensils;  A  Feather 
in  Your  Cap  contains  recipes  for  up- 
land game  birds  and  waterfowl;  and 
Rising  to  the  Bait  is,  obviously, 
about  preparing  fish. 

On  the  whole,  though,  this  is  a 
good  cookbook.  Anyone  who  plans 
to  cook  wild  game  would  do  well  to 
have  this  on  the  bookshelf. 

RNM 


THIS  LAND  I  HAVE  LOVED 
by    Robert    C.    Balfour,    Jr.,    Rose 
Printing  Co.,  132  pp..  $15.00  (hard- 
bound). 

Two  points  are  clearly  evident 
throughout  this  book:  that  the  au- 
thor sincerely  loves  southwest  Geor- 
gia and  that  he  is  not  in  the  least 
abashed  by  saying  so.  The  book  is 
set  in  the  Thomasville  area,  but  real- 
ly covers  from  Albany  to  (and 
across)  the  Florida  line.  It  seems 
that  in  Balfour's  long  life,  he  has 
trekked  this  expanse  of  country  al- 
most continuously  in  search  of  game, 
fish,  and  personal  tranquility. 

Although  most  of  the  incidents 
and  anecdotes  concern  hunting  or 
fishing,  the  book  continually  strives 
to  convey  a  good  husbandman's  feel- 
ing for  the  land  which  nourished  him. 

The  writing  style  is  simple  narra- 
tive and  somewhat  antiquated.  Con- 
stantly, interesting  asides  are  thrust 
haphazardly  into  main  lines  of 
thought.  The  prose  is  a  bit  stilted 
and  almost  every  character  in  every 
scenario  is  painstakingly  identified; 
all  of  which  will  seem  tedious  and 
boring  to  the  modern  reader  accus- 
tomed to  concise  and  faster-paced 
fare.  In  a  curious  way,  however, 
these  idiosyncrasies  contribute  to  the 
tone  of  the  book  and  are  supportive 
of  its  overall  message. 

Balfour  is  not  an  accomplished 
writer,  nor  is  his  book  a  finely  honed 
masterpiece.  It  does  make  a  quaintly 
eloquent  statement  about  a  land  and 
a  people  the  author  truly  loves. 

AFP 
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DEER  SEASONS 


T  E  N         N  N 


GAME  ZONES 

OF 

GEORGIA 


Hunters  may  take  only  legal  bucks 
(visible  antlers  above  hairline)  unless 
otherwise  specified;  maximum  limit  will 
be  two  deer  per  hunter  per  year. 

Hunting  deer  with  dogs  is  illegal  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

Hunting  seasons  on  lands  within  wild- 
life management  areas,  state  or  federal 
wildlife  refuges,  and  military  reservations 
do  not  coincide  with  general  regulations 
unless  so  stated.  (See  special  regulations.) 

STATEWIDE  ARCHERY 

Either-Sex,  Sept.  27-Oct.  25.  The  season 
closes  Oct.  14  in  Game  Zone  VI. 

FIREARMS 

GAME  ZONE  I 

Buck  Only,  Nov.  1-22,  and  Dec.  26- 
Jan.  1.  Closed  counties:  Catoosa,  Cobb, 
DeKalb,  Fulton,  Murray  Co.  west  of 
U.S.  411,  Pickens  and  Whitfield. 


GAME  ZONE  II 

Buck  Only,  Nov.  1-29,  and  Dec.  26- 
Jan  1. 

Either-Sex,  Nov.  20-22,  and  Dec.  30- 
Jan.  1  in  the  following  counties:  Baldwin, 
Butts,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Glascock, 
Hancock,  Harris,  Henry,  Jasper,  Jones, 
Lamar,  Lincoln,  Macon,  Monroe,  Mc- 
Duffie,  Newton,  Peach,  Putnam,  Schley, 
Spalding,  Talbot,  Taliaferro,  Taylor, 
Twiggs,  Upson,  Warren,  Wilkes,  Wilkin- 
son. 

Either-Sex,  Nov.  22  and  Jan.  1  in  the 
following  counties:  Bleckley,  Clarke, 
Coweta,  Elbert,  Greene,  Heard,  Houston, 
Meriwether,  Morgan,  Oconee,  Oglethorpe, 
Pike,  Rockdale,  Troup,  and  Walton. 

Closed     Counties:     Bibb    and    Clayton 


GAME  ZONE  III 

Buck  Only,  Nov.  1-Jan.  1 

Dog  hunting,  Nov.  1-Jan.  1,  only  in 
Baker,  Calhoun,  Decatur,  Dougherty, 
Early,  Grady,  and  Thomas  counties. 

Dog  hunting,  Dec.  13-Jan.  1,  in  Mit- 
chell, Seminole,  and  Terrell  counties. 

Dog  hunting,  Dec.  8-Jan.  1,  only  in 
Marion,  Stewart,    and    Webster   counties. 

Either-Sex,  Nov.  8-19,  in  Baker,  Cal- 
houn, Dougherty,  and  Thomas  counties. 
Dogs    may  be  used   in  all  these  counties. 
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Either-Sex,  Dec.  1-6,  in  Stewart  Co. 
No  dogs  permitted. 

Either-Sex,  Jan.  2-3,  in  Early  Co., 
No  dogs  permitted. 


GAME  ZONE  IV 

Buck  Only,  Nov.  1-29,  and  Dec.  26- 
Jan.  1,  (except  Johnson,  Treutlen  and 
Dodge  Co.) 

Buck  Only,   Nov.    1-11,  in  Truetlen  Co. 

Buck  Only,   Nov.    1-29,   in  Johnson  Co. 

Buck  Only,  Nov.  1-29,  in  that  portion 
of  Dodge  Co.  lying  west  of  Ga.  230 
and  north  of  U.S.  280,  and  that  portion 
lying  south  of  U.  S.  280  and  west  of 
Ga.  117  southwest  of  Rhine,  Ga. 

Closed  counties:  Crisp 

Dog  Hunting,  Dec.  1-Jan.  1  in  that 
portion  of  Johnson  Co.  lying  east  of 
Hwy.  15.  Still  hunting  is  also  allowed 
during  this  period. 

Dog  hunting,  Nov.  27-29  in  that  por- 
tion of  Dodge  Co.  lying  west  of  Ga.  230 
and  north  of  U.S.  280. 


GAME  ZONE  V 

Buck  Only,  First  season,  Nov.  1-29, 
and  second  season,  Dec.  26-Jan  1.  (Ex- 
ceptions to  second  season:  Worth  and 
Colquitt  and  those  counties  and  portions 
of  counties  whose  normal  season  closes 
Jan.  1). 

Dog  hunting,  Nov.  1-Jan.  1  only  in 
the  following  counties:  Clinch  (except  that 
portion  lying  west  of  the  DuPond-Haylow 
Co.  Rd.  and  south  of  U.S.  84,  and  ex- 
cept that  portion  lying  northwest  of  U.S. 
221);  Echols  Co.  east  of  U.S.  129  and 
south  of  Hwy.  187;  Lanier  Co.  north  of 
Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad  and  east  of 
the  Alapaha  River  and  southeast  of  U.S. 
221 .  Hunting  without  dogs  is  also  allowed. 

Dog  hunting,  Nov.  22-29,  in  that  por- 
tion of  Atkinson  Co.  lying  south  of  the 
Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad  and  east  of 
U.S.  221;  and  that  portion  of  Berrien 
Co.  lying  east  of  U.S.  129,  and  south 
of  Alapaha  River,  and  north  of  Ga.  76, 
and  west  of  Ga.  135.  Hunting  without 
dogs  is  also  allowed. 

Dog  hunting,  Nov.  7-8  and  Nov.  28- 
29,  in  Colquitt  Co. 

Ware  County,  Nov.  1-29,  and  Dec. 
26-Jan  1,  Except  that  portion  lying  north 
of  U.S.  82.  Bag  limit  2  bucks'.  Hunting 
with  dogs  allowed. 

Either-Sex,    Nov.  28-29,   in  Worth  Co. 
Dogs  arc  not  permitted. 
Closed  counties:  Bacon. 


GAME  ZONE  VI 

Dog  hunting,  Oct.  15-Jan.  1,  in  all 
counties  except  on  Little  St.  Simons  Is- 
land  and  portions  of  Pierce  and  Wayne. 

Dog  hunting,  Nov.  1-29,  only  in  that 
portion  of  Toombs  Co.  lying  south  of 
Ga.  107  and  Ga.  56. 

Either-Sex,  Jan.  2-3  in  Burke,  Effing- 
ham,   Emanuel,    Jefferson.  Jenkins,  Scre- 


ven, and  Washington  Co.  Dogs  not  per- 
mitted. 

Either-Sex,  Oct.  15-Feb.  21  on  Little 
St.  Simons  Island.  Fallow  deer  of  either 
sex    may    be    taken.   Dogs   not  permitted. 

Closed  counties:  that  portion  of  Pierce 
lying  west  of  U.S.  82  and  southwest 
of  Pleasant  Hill  Church  Rd.;  and  that 
portion  of  Wayne  Co.  lying  west  of  Jesup 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Ga.  169  and  the 
south  by  U.S.  82. 


SMALL  GAME 

FOX— No  closed  season,  statewide;  No 
bag  limit.  Electronic  calls  may  not  be  used. 

BOBCAT-Sept.  15-Feb.  28.  statewide; 
No  bag  limit.  Electronic  calls  may  not  be 
used. 

GROLSL-Oct.  I8-Feb.  28  statewide;  bag 
limit  3  daily. 

OPOSSUM -Oct.  18-Feb.  28,  in  Game 
Zones  I  &  IA,  no  bag  limit.  No  closed 
season  in  Game  Zones  II,  III,  IV,  V, 
and  VI,  no  bag  limit. 

QUAIL-Nov.20-Feb.  28,  statewide;  daily 
bag  limit  12,  (Possession  36) 

RABBIT-Nov.  20-Feb.  28,  statewide; 
daily  bag  limit  10. 

RACCOON-Oct.  18-Feb.  28  in  Game 
Zones  I  and  IA;  daily  bag  limit  1.  No 
closed  season  in  Game  Zones  II,  III, 
IV,  V  and  VI,  no  bag  limit. 

SQUIRREL-Sept.  15-Feb.  28  in  Game 
Zones  I  and  IA;  bag  limit  10.  Oct.  15- 
Feb.  28  in  Game  Zones  II,  IN,  IV,  V 
and  VI,  bag  limit  10. 

TURKEY-Nov.  20-Jan.  1,  in  Decatur, 
Baker,  Thomas,  and  Grady  Co.  bag  limit 
2  gobblers  (maximum  limit  per  person 
per  year). 


WATERFOWL  SEASON 

DUCKS:  Nov.  19  through  Dec.  3.  1975 
Dec.  17,  1975.  through  Jan.  20,  1976 
Shooting   hours  begin   at   noon,  Nov.    19 
and  Dec.  17,  respectively.  All  other  days 
during  the  season  —  Vi  hour  before  sun- 
rise to  sunset. 
5  daily;  10  in  possession 
Wood  ducks  —  2  daily,  4  in  possession 
Black  ducks —  1  daily.  2  in  possession 
Season  closed  on  Canvasbacks.  Redheads 
and  Canada  Geese 

EXTRA  SCAUP  LIMIT:  In  addition  to 
regular  duck  bag,  an  extra  2  daily  and  4 
in  possession  may  be  taken  throughout 
the  season  east  (seaward)  of  Intracoastal 
Waterway  in  Chatham,  Bryan,  Liberty, 
Mcintosh.  Glynn  and  Camden  Counties. 
EXTRA  BLUE-WINGED  TEAL  LIMIT: 
For  nine  (9)  consecutive  days.  Nov.  19 
through  Nov.  27.  1975,  2  daily  and  4  in 
possession  in  addition  to  the  regular  duck 
bag. 


COOTS:  Nov.  19  through  Dec.  3,  1975 
Dec.    17,    1975.  through  Jan.  20.    1976 
15  daily:  30  in  possession 
GALLINULES:  Nov.  19  through  Jan.  20, 
1976 

15  daily:  30  in  possession 
MERGANSERS:   Nov.    19   through    Dec. 
3,  1975 

Dec.   17  through  Jan.  20.   1976 
5  daily:  10  in  possession 
Except    Hooded    Merganser  —  1    daily:   2 
in  possession 

SEA      DUCKS:     (Scoters.      Eiders.     Old 
Squaws) 

Nov.  19  through  Jan.  20,  1976 
7  daily;  14  in  possession 
Singly  or  in  the  aggregate 
SNOW  GEESE:  (Including  Blue  Geese) 
Dec.  22  through  Jan.  20,  1976 
2  daily:  4  in  possession 
ATLANTIC    BRANT:    Dec.   22   through 
Jan.  20.   1976 
4  daily:  8  in  possession 
Shooting  hours  on  Nov.  19  and  Dec.   17. 
1975,  for  all  ducks,  coots,  mergansers  and 
gallinules    shall    be    from    12    noon    until 
sunset,    local    time.    All    other    shooting 
hours  shall  be  from   Vi   hour  before  sun- 
rise to  sunset  daily. 


MIGRATORY   BIRDS 

RAILS:  (Marsh  Hen) 
Sept.  6  through  Nov.  14,  1975 
King  and  Clapper  15  daily;  30  in  posses- 
sion 

Sora  and  Virginia  25  daily;  25  in  posses 
sion 

SNIPE:  Nov.  20  through  Jan.  23.  1976 
8  daily;  16  in  possession 
WOODCOCK:  Nov.  20  -  Jan.  23.  1976 
5  daily:  10  in  possession 
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Letters 

to  tl>e  Editor 


Some  love  us  .  .  . 

Despite  a  life-long  love  affair  with 
my  beautiful  native  state,  I  could 
never  come  up  with  a  really  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  comment,  "but 
remember,  Georgia  was  settled  with 
prisoners"  until  the  current,  especial- 
ly outstanding  issue  of  your  maga- 
zine. Bill  Morehead's  classic  com- 
ment of  "they  were  mostly  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  being  poor — but  they 
were  not  guilty  of  being  unskilled" 
will  be  ammunition  to  shoot  down 
the  snipers  at  our  priceless  Georgia 
heritage. 

The  magazine  is  always  a  great 
source  of  joy  and  pride  to  our  fam- 
ily and  we  look  forward  with  a  great 
deal  of  anticipation  to  each  issue. 
When  can  we  expect  some  of  Liz 
Carmichael  Jones"  paintings?  Her 
work  is  truly  superb.  I  would  like 
so  much  to  see  some  of  her  paintings 
in  person  but  the  next  best  thing  is 
to  have  them  in  the  magazine  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  others 
to  enjoy  and  admire. 

Thank  you  for  doing  our  State 
proud. 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Baxter 
Lumpkin,  GA 

and  some  don't . . . 

I  am  a  charter  subscriber  and 
liked  this  magazine  far,  far  better 
before  the  format  was  changed  sev- 
eral years  back — new  format  has 
never  equalled  in  content  the  origi- 
nal even  though  the  photography  is 
superior. 

Henry  T.  Wingate 

Atlanta,  GA 

I  like  the  old  fishing  and  hunting 
format  much  better!  You  have 
changed  an  informative  sportsman's 
publication  to  a  "Scenic  South"  type 
booklet  for  Georgia.  All  of  your  sub- 
scribers that  I  know  are  fishermen 
and  hunters  who  depend  on  your 
publication.  Like  me,  they  subscribe 
to  stay  informed  so  that  they  might 
better  enjoy  and  legally  pursue  their 


outdoor  activities.  Please  give  us  the 
information  we  need. 

Charles  L.  Crumbley 

While  it  is  true  that  OIG  now  carries 
articles  on  many  natural  resource 
topics  other  than  hunting  and  fishing, 
it  was  never  our  intention  to  aban- 
don hunters  and  fishermen.  Geor- 
gia's sportsmen  are  very  important 
to  us.  We  will  continue  to  plan  and 
use  feature  articles  which  we  hope 
are  important  to  sportsmen. 

But,  OIG  makes  a  nice  gift . . . 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
find  myself  on  your  mailing  list.  My 
son,  head  of  the  psychology  depart- 
ment, Armstrong  College,  Savannah, 
Georgia,  sees  that  Santa  Claus  keeps 
the  publications  coming  my  way. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  been 
on  the  verge  of  writing  to  you  re- 
garding Outdoors  in  Georgia,  but  it 
took  the  current  issue — August — to 
bring  my  urge  to  the  sticking  point. 

This  August  issue  is  a  honey.  It 
starts  right  out  on  page  1, — The 
Revolution — by  the  publisher,  David 
Cranshaw.  An  excellent  article  that 
promises  mighty  interesting  material 
in  future  issues.  There  is  so  much  of 
intense  historical  interest  to  tell 
about  the  early  days  in  Georgia.  And 
to  bring  the  story  right  up  to  date — 
all  of  the  200  years — should  be 
most  promising. 

And  then— "SHARKS!"  What  a 
beautiful  article.  And  also,  excellent 
photography.  Personally,  I  am  not 
a  bug  on  insects — but  I  am  sure  that 
many  folks  are  interested.  Here 
again,  fine  photography  is  the  result 
of  patience.  Then,  the  Sand  and  the 
Sea  and  the  Sky  is  a  good  section 
filled  with  action.  And  anyone  not 
interested  in  harvesting  oysters  must 
not  like  to  eat  them.  All  of  us  oyster 
lovers  not  aware  of  just  how  the  crop 
is  gathered  should  start  reading  right 
now. 

Personally,  I  am  an  ardent  duck 
hunter  and  take  the  art  of  fishing  in 
stride,  so  those  articles  are  good.  But 
— "The  Revolution" — with  Georgia 
so  saturated  with  history — you've 
got  a  winner. 

Mvron  Worthington,  Sr. 
Rockford,  111. 


A  friend  gave  us  a  gift  subscrip- 
tion to  your  magazine  a  few  months 
ago.  Each  month  since  that  time  we 
have  enjoyed  the  beautiful  photog- 
raphy and  informative  articles  about 
our  great  state. 

Your  article  on  "Ellicott's  Rock" 
was  so  interesting  we  took  a  side  trip 
there  while  on  vacation.  The  scenery 
was  beautiful;  however,  that  is  a 
loooooonnnngggg  walk  for  amateurs. 
Now  that  we're  home  and  our  feet 
have  recovered,  we  are  glad  we  took 
the  hike. 

We  just  wanted  you  to  know  we 
appreciate  reading  articles  which  tell 
us  about  our  state's  resources,  beau- 
ty, and  history. 

The  Wayne  Williams  Family 
Metter,  GA 


Cardinals  in  Winter 
by  Ron  Jenkins 

Reproductions  of  the  original 
"Decorator  Series"  painting,  "Cardi- 
nals in  Winter,"  shown  on  the  back 
cover,  are  now  on  sale  by  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Art  Exchange  for 
the  benefit  of  St.  Louis  Children's 
Hospital. 

Prints  of  the  painting,  which  is 
owned  by  the  St.  Louis  Football 
Cardinals,  are  available  for  the  price 
of  $23.50.  The  St.  Louis  Football 
Cardinals  have  designated  St.  Louis 
Children's  Hospital  as  the  recipient 
of  the  proceeds  to  help  fulfill  the 
medical  needs  of  children  in  the  St. 
Louis  area.  Children's  Hospital  will 
receive  $9  from  each  print  sold,  and 
$3.50  of  the  total  cost  is  for  handling 
and  mailing. 

The  print  is  1  6  by  20  inches  and  is 
printed  on  100  per  cent  rag  water- 
marked paper.  Each  print  in  the 
limited  editions  is  numbered  and  is 
signed  by  the  artist. 

The  prints  are  available  by  mail 
order  only  through  the  National 
Wildlife  Art  Exchange,  Inc.  The 
limited  editions  may  be  ordered  at 
$23.50  per  print  from  the  National 
Wildlife  Art  Exchange,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Drawer  3385,  Vero  Beach,  Florida 
32960.  Please  make  checks  payable 
to:  NWAE/St.  Louis  Children's 
Hospital. 
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Corpii?g  Next  Moptlj... 


The  Invaders,  our  unwanted  wildlife.  Gib  Johnston  examines  several 
alien  wildlife  species  and  their  invasion  of  this  country;  "wildlife  acci- 
dents" which  have  proved  very  costly. 

The  Sound  of  Beagles.  A  frosty  morning,  and  the  merry  yip  of  beagles 
pushing  a  cottontail  are  among  the  many  pleasant  elements  of  a 
traditional  rabbit  hunt  described  by  Joe  Cullens. 

Yesterday's  Blocks.  Years  ago,  skilled  artisans  crafted  their  own  duck 
decoys,  and  did  them  well.  A  collection  of  antique,  hand-carved 
"blocks,"  photographed  by  Bob  Busby,  shows  why  they  are  regarded 
today  as  objects  of  art. 

Dangerous  Dan  McGirth.  A  renegade  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
McGirth  fought  for,  and  was  feared  by,  both  sides  in  the  American 
Revolution.  Bill  Morehead  profiles  this  extraordinary  individual  in 
the  December  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 


Seasons  (greetings  to  you  and  your 
family  from  (  Jutdoors  in  K^eorgia.  Vl/ny 
not  give  our  wonderful  world  to  some  of 
your  friends?  Lise  our  convenient  mailer 
today,  diet  the  gift  of  \r)ut doors  in  C^eorgta 
be  your  way  of  saying  II terry  Christ- 
mas    this  year. 


